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glasses. Dutch resistance men had already collared his handsome black Mercedes Benz car and handed it over to Prince Bernhard, who used it with the German number plates "RK I" still on it. Why Seyss Inquart could not use the German army transport I do not quite know. I was not there myself and so this story is hearsay, but I certainly saw Prince Bernhard with the RK I car. It was also significant that Seyss Inquart did not turn up at the surrender conference held a few days later. There was no love lost between the Wehrmacht and the Reichs Kommissar.
White tapes were drawn across a section of the Utrecht road, just beyond Wageningen, and a no-man's-land was created, in which the food trucks dumped their loads. It was somewhat futile, because a few days later the food could have been taken straight through, instead of being left to the mercies of the broken-down German and Dutch transport system. Then to facilitate final surrender, Army signallers obligingly made a telephone connection between the headquarters of Lieut.-General Charles Foulkes, commanding First Canadian Corps, and those of Col.-General Blaskowitz, commanding the Twenty-Fifth German Army in Holland.
Then, on May 5, came the surrender conference proper held in a little hotel at Wageningen. Some of the letters were missing from its name, which read "de ereld," and its windows had been shattered by shell-fire. We war correspondents were admitted to the conference, held in the bare and narrow dining-room. A long table ran the length of the room and we sat round it on wicker chairs.
Massive, grunting von Blaskowitz, my conception of the typical junker, sat opposite Foulkes. He wore a leather coat on which an Iron Cross was prominently displayed. At his hip was a revolver holster. His staff still treated him with obsequious respect; I particularly noted the alacrity with which his chauffeur leapt out to open the door of his staff car. General Reichelt, his chief of staff, also fussed around, saluting smartly on smallest provocation.
The General sat stolidly immobile, chin resting on gloved hand, words seldom escaping from his rat-trap mouth. His grim, angular face was carved out of wood and it was hard to imagine any warm human feelings for the 120,000 meny at Mcrvillc. But that is another story—described in By Air to Battle, the olficial account published in 1945, to which I have also referred.  On the other hand
